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Delivering 


O MATTER how effective a salesman 

may be, his efforts are futile if the 
quality of his product fails to substan- 
tiate his claims. In any organization the 
sales force may bring in the orders, but the 
production force must deliver the goods. 
The goods must be of the character and 
quality represented to the customer. The 
delivery must be on time. 

When this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
1cE News reaches its readers, the employ- 
ment offices throughout the country will have 
begun the intensification of their program for 
private placements. They will be engaged 
in the largest sales effort the Employment 
Service has yet undertaken. Following the 
impetus given our work by the President in 
his Labor Day fireside chat, our representa- 
tives will be urging employers to use our serv- 
ice. Employers will be told that our offices 
offer them the widest possible range of labor 
supply, that we are prepared to select work- 
ers carefully and intelligently to meet their 
specific requirements, that we can save them 
time in interviewing unsuitable applicants, 
that our interviewers are trained and ex- 
perienced in the art of analyzing and classify- 
ing workers’ qualifications, that we have fa- 
cilities to get in touch quickly with available 
applicants, and that for every job an em- 
ployer calls on us to fill we will select and 
refer to him the best available worker. 

These are broad claims our salesmen will be 
making. Our offices must deliver the goods. 
In our enthusiasm we must not oversell 
ourselves. We must be certain that our 
employer contact men are not making empty 
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the Goods 


claims which our offices cannot fulfill when 
put to the test. This does not mean that a 
damper shall be placed on our contact men, 
but, on the contrary, that our offices shall 
keep pace with the orders secured; that our 
methods and practices are to be constantly 
improved. 

Interviewing is the basic process under- 
lying all employment work. Without good 
interviewing our service to both employer 
and worker fails. By good interviewing we 
mean careful, considerate, and complete 
unfolding of the training, experience, abili- 
ties, and personality traits of each applicant 
registered in our offices; the accurate record- 
ing on the card of all information thus re- 
vealed; the judicious classification of the 
capabilities of each applicant. These are 
no mere clerical processes. Interviewing is a 
misnomer for the act of penpushing and 
recording answers to a routine singsong of 
questions such as: Name? Address? Occupa- 
tion? Interviewing requires constant alert- 
ness, constant study, and observation to 
broaden and deepen the interviewer’s knowl- 
edge of occupations and his awareness to 
workers’ qualifications. 

In our effort to increase private placements 
our contact men must do a good job. An 
equally good job must be done by every 
supervisor, every manager, every interviewer, 
every clerk, in order that we may “deliver 
the goods.” The prestige and progress of 
the Employment Service depends on this. 
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Counseling, Placement, and Mental 
Health 


By Epwarp M. WeEsrsBurGH, Ph.D. 


Chief of Psychological Service of the Pennsylvania Hospital and Instructor in Psychiatry 
at the University of Pennsylvania Medical School 


HE ECONOMIC factor is one of the most 
Same considerations in the un- 
derstanding of personality development and 
personality deviations. For the majority of 
people, the job is directly related to the 
struggle for life—the struggle for existence. 
Most of us have to work to make a living 
and to provide for the extra satisfactions 
which we as individuals desire. The job 
has real psychological values, and some of 
these values I shall briefly indicate. 


The Psychological Values of Work 


In the first place, most people need to feel 
that they are doing something worth while— 
that they are necessary and useful. The feel- 
ing is not limited to work experiences; but 
since work does play such a large part in 
living, the lack of this feeling plays an import- 
ant part in mental and emotional adjust- 
ments and maladjustments. Those who do 
not feel useful in a job will develop compen- 
sation or defense mechanisms resulting from 
vocational experiences. 


Abilities Must Be Utilized 


A second psychological value which work 
can provide is the opportunity to feel that 
abilities and capacities are being utilized— 
are being expressed. Many men and women 
are unhappy and display peculiarities in 
thought or behavior because in their jobs 
they do not have an outlet for their abilities. 


An individual with good mental equipment 
cannot continue doing routine simple tasks 
without noticeable effect upon his habits and 
emotional states. Take the case of a factory 
worker who was deteriorating mentally and 
as a personality, with spirit almost broken, 
after 3 years of routine work and drab exist- 
ence. She had the ability to become a good 
nurse. She entered a training school, and 
after 6 months, was a successful, happy stu- 
dent and will develop into a superior nurse. 
There was another girl who was a colorless 
and mediocre typist, but as a result of emer- 
gency changes in the office was given an 
opportunity to assist the executive of the 
department. The chance to utilize her good 
mind and other specific abilities made a new 
person of her, so that friends who had known 
her for years were startled with the change 
that had taken place. Some men with good 
imaginations develop peculiarities or suffer 
eventually from mental and nervous illnesses, 
in part because a job did not give them any 
occasion to use their imaginations. A man 
doing routine office work began to display 
nervous symptoms and wanted some psychi- 
atric help. He did not need deep therapy in 
any sense of the word. He had abilities and 
personality traits which, combined with 
good imagination, made him _ promising 
material for sales-promotion work. This 
was recommended. He was given a job in 
the sales department, and in 2 years’ time 


1 Lecture given as part of elective course in Psychiatry at the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 


Philadelphia, April 9, 1935. 
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he was happy and well, and incidentally 
earning $10,000 instead of $3,000, which had 
been his maximum for the past 5 years. 


Vocational Therapy 


Some men are so constructed that an 
abundance of physical activity is a necessity. 
Here is an illustration. The young man was 
suffering from a psychoneurosis, according 
to the psychiatrist who examined him. As 
part of the recommendations made, he was 
studied for vocational readjustment. Most 
of the recommendations coming under the 
head of psychotherapy could not be followed 
for a number of reasons. The change from 
office work to manual work could be followed. 
He obtained a position as a gasoline-truck 
delivery man with one of the major oil com- 
panies. After being a trial to his family for 
over 5 years, he gradually became a pleasant, 
likeable, steady young man. Eight years 
later he is still well and contented. I do 
not mean to imply that the change in posi- 
tion was the only factor that made for a cure 
of an apparent psychoneurosis; but in this 
case it was a very important factor. Many 
cases of maladjustment caused by lack of 
outlet for abilities could be cited and the 
changes that follow the provision for much 
needed channels of expression, might be 
pointed out. But further examples are un- 
necessary since there is no disagreement on 
this point. 

The third value that must be attained voca- 
tionally is the feeling of being successful in the 
job. It is not necessary to elaborate on this 
point, because all of us recognize that it is 
impossible to continue in a normal mental 
and emotional state if constant failure repre- 
sents too large a portion of our conscious life. 


The Need For Security 


Another psychological need is the feeling of 
being economically secure. A few rare souls 
want change and uncertainty constantly in 
work and life. They are the gamblers on a 
grand scale. Most of us, however, are more 
effective if we have enough income to take 


care of our needs. We are happier and in 
better health if our job is steady instead of 
periodic, if we are reasonably certain of the 
permanency of our job. An expert was asked 
to do some counseling in an organization some 
time ago in which the effectiveness of most of 
the men had dropped by as much as 50 per- 
cent. The chief executives were puzzled and 
annoyed. It was found that the major cause 
of the low state of morale was the uncertainty 
in the minds of the workers that they could 
count on keeping their jobs and, consequently, 
fear of their economic future since the depres- 
sion had wiped out their reserves. Many 
firms have had to dismiss good men in these 
hard times;.and that was-true of this particu- 
lar organization. What was not necessary, 
however, was the continuation of this feeling 
of uncertainty in connection with these partic- 
ular positions. The officials told the investi- 
gator that all of the “‘firing’’ and reductions 
of salaries had been made that would be 
necessary. The company was actually show- 
ing a small profit; but the point these officials 
did not appreciate was the favorable effect on 
the employees if they had known that no 
more men would be dismissed. 

In connection with the factor of economic 
security, it might be well to add that the 
feeling that there is real opportunity to ad- 
vance and earn more money helps to main- 
tain wholesome mental attitudes. It is 
almost startling how the knowledge that 
every 2 years a couple of dollars will be 
added to one’s weekly salary will create 
incentive and provide contentment to a 
worker. 


Considerations in Guidance and Placement 


In the good old days not many people paid 
attention to the question of properly selecting 
a career. If the father was a carpenter, the 
son became apprenticed as a carpenter; if 
the father was a shoemaker, the son became 
a shoemaker. Sometimes the boy might go 
into another vocation, provided an uncle or 
grandfather was in a position to give work 
to the young man. At times in the past, and 
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quite often even now, people’s vocational 
choices are determined by some form of 
phrenology, or phrenology combined with 
a form of interpretation on the basis of 
physiognomy. Occasionally we run _ into 
business executives who have employed 
Katherine Blackford’s discredited system, 
using a scale based on so-called blond and 
brunette characteristics to determine which 
applicants and employees were suited to 
particular jobs. 

As we see it, the vocational counselor and 
placement worker need to be well informed 
about the techniques, the activities, the 
philosophies, the educational requirements 
of trades, businesses, and professions. In 
order to be effective, they must also know 
about the availability of jobs and pay close 
attention to vocational needs and trends. 
It may seem ideal enough to recommend 
archeology to some individuals, or a study of 
the sleeping habits of primitive peoples, but 
if a man has to get a job and make a living 
at it, the advice is not only wasted but is 
actually unwise and harmful. Another im- 
portant point to be considered is the practical 
angle of the money and time required for 
education and training. In cases where an 
individual cannot afford the money or time 
to prepare himself for the occupation of his 
first choice, a second or third choice must be 
found, and if these choices do not supply suf- 
ficient outlet for the satisfactions that the or- 
ganism needs, a study must be made along 
the lines of possible avocational outlets. 


Social Status and Occupations 


Another curious point that does not arise 
frequently but can be very important is re- 
Jated to the approval or disapproval of a 
vocation on the part of the family and social 
group of the individual. Among some 
families and in some communities certain 
varieties of work are just not “done” by 
those on a particular social and economic 
level. A committee that is trying to devise 
means of setting up a scheme for vocational 
readjustment in Philadelphia discovered 
that since immigration has stopped it is 
almost impossible to persuade the majority 


of young American women to go _ into 
domestic service. To recommend such a 
vocation without educating the public and 
the particular individual concerned is a 
waste of time. 

In the course of a conversation with a 
member of royalty in Europe, he said that 
he would not attend a certain function 
because he would not eat with ‘‘mere shop- 
keepers.”” These shopkeepers were business 
men of his own country. It was obvious that 
if his son became interested in acting as a 
distributor of radios, he would have a difficult 


time facing the disapproval of his family and 


his former friends. 

Another requirement for effective voca- 
tional counseling and placement is knowl- 
edge and experience in making studies of 
abilities and personality traits of individuals. 
This does not mean simply the giving of 
intelligence tests. The Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital has emphasized, in 
addition, the importance of taking into con- 
sideration likes and dislikes, psychological 
mechanisms, peculiarities, ideas, aspirations, 
and so forth, in fitting a man to a job. 


F Educational Background and Job Ability 


Naturally an educational record is always 
useful. This is not only true in connection 
with vocations that require a certain amount 
of educational background, but it also has 
value as an index of mental ability or general 
intelligence of a certain kind. All men do 
not agree that those who have a high-school 
education are better than those who fail to 
finish high school, or that college graduates 
have more intelligence than those who can- 
not finish a college course. Many other 
things account for college success or failure. 
There is a story of a man in college who was 
an excellent football player but not much of 
a student. He happened to be in a college 
that favored a good football team. This boy 
failed more examinations than it was possible 
to fail and still continue on the team. After 
his failures it was decided that he try to take 
reexaminations and try to pass at least one 
of the subjects. He decided to take the 
examination in chemistry. (The chemistry 
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professor happened to be an ardent football 
fan). After taking the reexamination, the 
professor reported that the boy had passed 
and could, therefore, play football. His 
colleagues were skeptical about the young 
man’s ability to pass reexaminations in any- 
thing. The chemistry professor explained 
that he had given the boy two questions, that 
50 percent right was the only requirement, 
and that the student had answered one 
question correctly. Still one of the other 
members of the faculty was skeptical and 
said, ‘““What did you ask him?” “Well”, 
said the chemistry professor, ‘““The first 
question I asked him was to give me the 
formula for water, and he said ‘HO,’, and 
that was wrong. For the second question I 
asked him if he knew the formula for chlorine 
gas, and he said he didn’t—so that was right’’: 
Aside from possible records that may be 
accounted for in such cases, we do have to 
consider personality and character traits that 
may be useful and important not related to 
ability to do school work. 

It is quite obvious that those who left 
school for other reasons than lack of ability 
cannot be judged in respect to mental 
capacity on the basis of their educational 
progress. It is important in these cases, 
however, to keep in mind the fact that a ma- 
jority of people who have left school because 
they found the work too hard will give other 
logical reasons for the termination of their 
educational programs. Another method that 
has been utilized for generations in deter- 
mining fitness of an applicant for work is the 
questioning on facts, methods, principles of 
work, tasks, machinery employed, and so 
forth. 

Interest Trends 


Some interviewers add the asking of ques- 
tions on interests which are associated with 
the particular vocation but not necessarily 
involved in the operations of doing the work. 
It adds to the completeness of the picture to 
find a person interested in similar and in- 
directly related problems and _ activities. 
As a matter of counseling, when the indi- 
vidual has no experience in a particular 
vocation, it is very helpful to be able to group 


the major interests in a particular field of 
industrial, artistic, or professional life. If 
the interests group themselves, we can feel 
more certain that the major interest is an 
honest If some interests 
appear which are in opposition to what seem 
to be the major trends, it may be an actual 
case of a pull in opposite directions, but more 
likely it may be a matter of compensating for 
failure or lack of opportunity to function in 
the preferred field of human endeavor. 


‘ 


and a real one. 


Test Types 


A vocational counselor should be familiar 
with all of the vocational tests that have been 
developed - and should’ be interested in 
devising much needed tests in as yet un- 
touched vocations. It would be impossible 
to go into the details of this subject at this 
time, but it may be of interest simply to name 
the various types of tests that are employed: 


1. Sample type-—actually doing a piece of 
work on a particular machine that will be 
involved in the job for which the applicant 
is applying. For instance, a mechanic going 
into a shop is asked to do something with the 
machinery needed. A typist is asked to do a 
sample of typing, and this is compared with 
norms that can be developed. 

2. A minature set-up.—In this sort of set-up, 
important parts of the work are selected and 
reproduced in miniature, and used as a test 
or apparatus, to duplicate the objective set- 
up of the work. You find telephone com- 
panies which develop a method of using 
miniature switchboards, where they try out 
future telephone operators to determine 
which ones seem to have the aptitude. 
Other forms similar to the actual operations 
to be required in the job are used, such as 
reacting with hands and feet to signals, 
objects representing moving traffic, and so 
forth, as an aid to the selection of motor car 
drivers. 


3. Testing by analogous situations in order to 
see what qualities and abilities the person 
has. In this, examiners do not follow the 
exact procedure required in the job but 
something analogous to it. During the war 
they developed a small telescope through 
which a person aiming to be a gunner would 
try to follow a moving target and indicate 
through the apparatus how close or far 
away he was from following the target 
accurately. The test was useful in picking 
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gunners and is still being used. Another 
example of this kind of testing is in connection 
with filing work; the person is not asked to 
do a piece of filing but may be asked to do 
card sorting, and with proper study and 
correlations some reliable information can 
be obtained about ability to do the opera- 
tions involved in filing. 

4. Empirical procedure or method of correlation. 
—In this connection, a number of tests are 
used, and it may be found that certain of 
these correlate with more general ability or 
activities required in the vocation or with 
actual success on the job. If, for example, 
you measured the time it took people to 
smoke a cigarette, and after getting a suffi- 
cient number of trials, found out that, 
statistically, those who smoked more slowly 
made the best psychiatrists, that might make 
a good psychological test! In helping a 
young man trying to devise tests for printers 
in Great Britain, and after using a whole 
series of tests without knowing exactly why, 
we found that some of them correlated highly 
with success in printing, judged by the 
criteria worked out by the printing trade. 
Trying to discover why they did correlate 
was very difficult in several of the tests; 
there seemed to be no logical reason for it. 
We have tried in our own hospital and in 
several others, the selection of nurses—or 
rather, the prediction of success for appli- 
cants in nursing before they go into actual 
training. We have not correlated all of our 
findings, but it is surprising how one can, 
by this method, develop a series of test situa- 
tions, plus interviews, which will help to 
predict success or failure in the majority of 
people in the vocations studied. 


Job and Worker Analysis 


To do a real job of selection or counseling 
it is essential that the counselor have avail- 
able an analysis of the job—an analysis of 
the activities, the movements, physical con- 
ditions, and so forth, required in the job. 
It is not very logical to advise people to go 
into certain vocations if we know practically 
nothing about the detailed requirements of 
the vocation. After the job has _ been 
analyzed or the information is available, it 
is necessary to make an analysis of the human 
abilities required for the particular activities 
and movements necessary in the job. This 
becomes a problem of matching the abilities 
and disabilities possessed by the individual 















































with the requirements of the particular work 
to be done. In this connection we think of 
both physical and mental abilities—health, 
energy, physical strength, motor speed and 
muscular coordinations, memory, language 
ability, general intelligence, and so forth. 


Compensating Ability 


Another point important to us is the ques- 
tion of compensation and substitution of 
other abilities. A man may be in poor 
health but exceedingly rapid and therefore 
not find it necessary to work as long hours as 
a slower individual. Another person may 


not be especially bright, but because of 


accuracy and excellent memory, do as well 
or better than the brighter person. 

It is also important that we think of the 
job and the man in reference to getting ex- 
pression for the abilities that the man 
possesses but which the job does not utilize. 
What will happen if the worker cannot use 
some of the capacities that he enjoys utilizing 
and in which he considers himself superior? 
Will he compensate for them in his personal 
life? Will he be able to find hobbies or other 
avocational interests which will make it 
possible for him to continue happily in his 
calling? 


Specific Personality Requirements 


The next step in our opinion is the analysis 
of the personality traits necessary or useful 
in the job under consideration, and the 
discovery, if any, of those traits that may be 
absolute obstacles to success in the particular 
position. This is a very important consid- 
eration; the many psychologists who have 
devoted themselves to the devising of voca- 
tional tests have neglected this problem. 
They find a man who can go through 
the mental and physical exercises required 
in the job but neglect to discover what char- 
acter, habit, emotional traits will help 
toward success in the work he is to do. 

We have found in our industrial work that 
a personality analysis is more valuable eco- 
nomically than the usual vocational tests 
when it comes to people above the laboring 
and skilled workers. A young college man 
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flunked out at the end of the second year 
but after 2 years of bond selling was mak- 
ing $25,000 a year, because of his personal 
characteristics, not necessarily a part of 
intelligence. Again and again, people are 
interviewed who seem to have, in a superior 
way, the ability to do the job in which they 
are functioning. But they are not successful 
because they are irritable, because they are 
sarcastic, because they are too suggestible, 
too retiring or too agressive, too domineering, 
too critical, lacking in emotion, or too imagi- 
native and idealistic. Unfortunately, we do 
not have any personality tests which are of 
much use. Some experts at the Institute 
believe that reliable personality tests will 
never be developed. The human organism 
is too complex, and each ability and char- 
acteristic and experience interreacts with 
other abilities and characteristics, and, as a 
result of the interaction, changes those abil- 
ities or characteristics as more or less perma- 
nent patterns, or modifies them temporarily, 
depending upon the problems and condi- 
tions presented by the immediate moment or 
the daily routine. It would be helpful to 
have a reliable scale on which we could 
determine that one man had 90 percent 
aggressiveness and another 50 percent of 
aggressiveness. But if this could be done, 
the major problem would still remain since 
in one particular man 50 percent of aggres- 
siveness might be too much aggressiveness 
for that man and in another one 70 percent 
of aggressiveness might be too little. The 
“too little’ or “‘too much’? would depend 
upon other factors, such as tact, intelligence, 
enthusiasm, kindliness, loyalty, and also 
upon the job and its human relationships. 


Individual Personality Adjustments 


The next step is rather obvious. After an 
analysis of the personality requirements of a 
job an analysis must be made of the personality 
of the individual being studied for a vocation. 

































Furthermore, it is necessary to interpret 
abilities that are estimated and measured in 
relation to the personality as a whole. Be- 
cause of his particular emotional pattern and 
experiences, how does an applicant face the 
fact that he is hard of hearing, for instance; 
or that he lacks physical strength; is clumsy 
in his movements; forgets names; is unable to 
make a speech, or learns with unusual 
speed? Many a bright, quick, man does 
poorer work and makes slower progress than 
a conscientious, thorough, persistent, slower 
individual who learns his facts and methods 
and duties and keeps accumulating this 
knowledge over the years. One young man 
in poor health will determine to develop a 
good physique and by persistence prepare 
himself to participate in sports. He has 
developed a character or personality trait 
which makes him quite different from 
another lad who feels inferior in athletic 
competition because of his poor physique 
and becomes a bookworm and an argu- 
mentative intellectual. 

We know men who, lacking auditory 
acuity, have developed remarkable visual 
observation and visual memory. We know 
equally well other men so handicapped who 
become suspicious, irritable, and aggressive. 


Job Satisfaction 


When all these things have been done, the 
capable vocational adviser has to determine, 
if possible, whether the vocation will provide 
the exercise, give opportunity for expression, 
to the abilities considered important by the 
individual. He has to discover if the par- 
ticular job or profession will provide the 
satisfactions that the individual craves in life. 
Will it give him the experiences, the kind of 
customers or associates, the community, the 
climate, the success, the prestige, money 
power, feeling of being necessary, secure, and 
respected in the way and to the extent that 
he wants or needs these things? 
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An Employment Service in 
Strawberry Country 


By R. MAyNE ALBRIGHT 


Administrative Assistant, North Carolina State Employment Service 


WINKED an eye and almost bought a truck 

load of strawberries. That’s the way you 
buy them at the world’s largest strawberry 
market, Wallace, N. C. At least that’s one 
of the ways. ‘‘Every move,” one buyer said, 
‘“‘means another nickel.” It is interesting to 
watch the buyers but difficult to follow them. 
A wink, a nod, a shifted cigar stub, a raised 
finger—and another load is sold. The load 
may be a hundred crates on an open truck 
or a single crate on the shoulder of a sweating 
negro. Ineither case it is auctioned off in the 
same manner, and the auctioneer sings out 
the same ‘“‘Drive, driver, drive’ to hurry 
along the seller after the sale is made. 

The auctioneer is a local character called 
Bill, born and raised in Wallace. Although 
he is employed elsewhere, he returns to 
Wallace each April when the strawberries 
are ripening, and growers say, “It wouldn’t 
be the market without Bill.” 

He gets them good prices, too. Often 
he’ll sing out, “‘I’ll take 20 tons at that price, 
myself.” Once when he commented on 
what a shameful bargain a certain buyer 
was getting at $6 a crate, he was asked, 
privately, if it wasn’t actually a pretty good 
price. ‘‘Marvelous, son, marvelous’, he 
whispered, and continued to call for higher 
bids. 

Boom Town 


Except for a brief period each year, Wal- 
lace is a languid village of 734 people. Dur- 
ing the short market season, however, it 
takes on a boom-town aspect. Near the 
market a clothing merchant announces an 
annual strawberry sale; a notary public 
96137—36——2 


combines his services with those of a lunch 
wagon on wheels; prices for room and board 
increase; telegraph stations set up temporary 
quarters and 24-hour service. In marked 
contrast to the bustle around the market 
was the quiet of the tent show and carnival 
just across the way, the forerunner of the 
strawberry festival to be held in June. Why 
wait till June? The growers won’t have time 
to count their money until the market closes. 
But they’ll be ready for spending when the 
festival opens. 

The largest strawberry market in the world 
consists of one very dilapidated shed, open 
on four sides with tracks running between 
the raised platforms on which the buyers 
stand to inspect, bid, and buy. Yet from 
this modest structure as many as 8,000 
crates, each containing 32 quart baskets, 
are sold in a single day. Last year, between 
April 8 and May 15, Wallace shipped 152,201 
crates, the equivalent of 662 freight cars. 
Before the.end of the season nearly a quarter 
of a million crates of Blakemore and Mis- 
sionary berries were sold and shipped to all 
parts of the country. 


Berries—and Berries 


To the untrained eye each load looks like 
just so many strawberries, but the buyers 
know their berries and their growers. When 
a particularly desirable load approaches, 
they crowd the edges of the platform, some- 
times even jumping down beside the crates, 
and begin testing for quality and condition 
by pinching the berries, tasting them, push- 
ing them down in the baskets, and pouring 
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them against their hands, all the while 
winking and waving and somehow keeping 
tab on their bids and their purchases. 


Enter: The Employment Service 


The most difficult feature of the strawberry 
business is securing pickers during the 
seasonal rush when all growers want pickers 
at the same time. It is hard to predict just 
when the berries will ripen, but when they 
begin, they ripen quickly and the entire 
season seldom exceeds 6 weeks. Negro 
women do the picking, assisted by a few 
negro men. They begin at daybreak or 
earlier and pick until about 2 or 3 in the 
afternoon. The standard wage is a cent 
and a half a quart, and a good picker can 
easily turn in 120 quarts a day. Many 
Duplin and Pender county people pick their 
own berries at this season. Other pickers 
have to be imported sometimes from points 
a hundred miles or more from the fields. 


Picking 2,000 Pickers 


The North Carolina State Employment 
Service began early in its preparation for 
quick transfer of pickers. A month before 
the season opened letters were sent to all 
growers who had five or more acres in 
strawberries, asking them to designate the 
number of pickers they would need. I. Lee 
Parker, field supervisor of the Employment 
Service, took active charge and stationed 
representatives in Wallace and also at 
Chadbourn, which prides itself on its famous 
Klondike berries, but which, as every citizen 
of Wallace will tell you, is not as large a 
market as that of Wallace. Through the 


offices of the employment service at Fay- 
etteville, Carthage, Wilmington, Kinston, 
Goldsboro, New Bern, Rocky Mount, Wilson, 
and Edenton experienced pickers were 
located and kept available. When the 
market officially opened and the rush began, 
requests were received for over 2,000 pickers. 
Mr. Parker dispatched trucks to every point 
where pickers could be found. Once when a 
shortage was imminent, he took a long 
chance. To the growers he promised that if 
they would have trucks at Wilmington and at 
Fayetteville early the next morning they 
would be filled with pickers. To the man- 
agers of the employment offices in those 
cities, he phoned that the trucks were coming 
and pickers must be found if the whole office 
force had to work all night rounding up the 
pickers. They did work all night, but the 
trucks were loaded next morning. Some- 
how, by the grace of good weather, plus 
3 days and nights of hard work, all the orders 
of the growers were filled. 

Mr. Parker breathed a great sigh of relief 
that the job of supplying strawberry pickers 
was completed for this season. Just as we 
were leaving the market a very small man, 
who had been introduced to us as the largest 
grower of dewberries in the world, hailed us 
to say that the strawberry growers were well 
pleased. But he had something other than 
strawberries on his mind. Half apologeti- 
cally, he said it: ‘‘Er—the season on dew- 
berries will be opening soon, can’t tell just 
when, and I was wondering if, at the proper 


time, you could supply me with, say 500 
pickers?” 
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W. P. A. Household Workers’ Training and 
the United States Employment Service 


By ELLen S. Woopwarp 


Assistant Administrator, Works Progress Administration 


OUSEHOLD training for needy young 
H women, equipping them to hold jobs 
in private employment, was initiated last win- 
ter under the W. P. A. program through an 
allotment of $500,000 of Federal funds. 
These funds are being administered by the 
Division of Women’s and _ Professional 
Projects. 

W. P. A. training courses for general house- 
hold employee, cook, child’s nurse, and 
second maid are now being given in New 
York City, the District of Columbia, and 
the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
South Carolina, Utah, and West 
Virginia. 

Communities generally supply training 
centers, household furnishings, equipment, 
and other materials. They also furnish 
facilities for health examinations. Federal 
funds are used for teachers’ salaries, food, 
and incidental expenses. The trainees, who 
range in age from 18 to 35, are provided with 
lunches, uniforms, and a dollar a week for 
carfare. 

Each girl works independently and may 
advance as slowly or as rapidly as her apti- 
tude and application permit. The trainees 
receive certificates of proficiency in subjects 
satisfactorily completed and the average girl 
is ready for placement in about 8 weeks. 

In each locality where the W. P. A. house- 
hold workers’ training courses are in opera- 
tion three committees representing a variety 


vania, 





of interests have been organized by the State 
director of the Division of Women’s and 


- Professional Projects to aid in the promotion 


and the conduct of the program. They are 
the planning committee, the advisory com- 
mittee, and the committee on standards. 


Groundwork Laid by the Planning Committee 


The planning committee is generally com- 
posed of home economics consultants and 
representatives of State employment or re- 
employment offices, the Council of Social 
Agencies, and the industrial or educational 
committee of the Y. W. C. A. 

It is the responsibility of this committee to 
draw up the preliminary plans and present a 
tentative budget to provide training in 
household occupations for needy girls in its 
locality. These plans are submitted to 
Washington for approval before permission is 
granted for operation of the training courses. 


The Advisory Committee 


The advisory committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the same groups as are on the 
planning committee. In addition, it has 
representatives of educational groups and of 
women’s organizations known to be interested 
in household employment, its possibilities 
and its problems as, for instance, the 
League of Women Voters, the Consumers- 
League, the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Club, the Altrusa Club, and the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

It is the duty of the members of the advisory 
committee to visit the training centers; to 
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review and assist in improving the curric- 
ulum; to secure equipment for the centers 
comparable to that which the trainees will 
find in the homes of future employers; and to 
advise on problems which arise during and 
after the training period. 


Raising Household Standards 


The shortage of capable household workers 
has actually existed since 1921, when the 
first quota law cut off a large supply of 
Europeans who previously helped to meet 
the demand. Few American-born girls have 
chosen this occupation in preference to fac- 
tory, mill, or office work. The widespread 
aversion to household work as an occupation 
has been due primarily to low wages, long 
and unregulated hours, unsatisfactory living 
conditions, and the social stigma attached to 
domestic service. 

The Division of Women’s and Professional 
Projects believes that the only solution to this 
problem lies in the elevation of this occu- 
pation to the level of a modern industry. 
Proceeding on the basis that only as condi- 
tions found in the better managed homes 
become prevalent will girls be attracted to 
household work, committees on standards 
for household employment have been set up 
in the various localities where training courses 
are in operation. The committees are made 
up of carefully selected employers, experi- 
enced employees, and representatives of 
State employment or reemployment offices, 
and other nonprofitmaking employment ser- 
vices like those operated by the Y. W. C. A. 

These committees make studies of the 
problems involved in the field of household 
employment, particularly as they affect the 
local situation, and draw up minimum 
standards to be included in voluntary agree- 
ments between employer and employee. 


Employment Service Participation 


Reports to the Division of Women’s and 
Professional Projects from the State super- 
visors of the household workers’ training 
program show that the directors of State 


employment services are rendering valuable 
assistance in the promotion of the program, 
and generally this cooperation is considered 
essential. 


In Connecticut: 

The chairman of the executive committee 
of the household workers’ training program 
in Connecticut reports that the State em- 
ployment service has accepted responsibility 
for interviewing and recommending appli- 
cants for the training courses. 

Upon completion of training the girls are 
instructed to register with the employment 
service, and prospective employers are asked 
to apply there for workers. No placements 
are made from the training center directly. 

During the course of training the Connec- 
ticut State Employment Service placement 
officer has luncheon every week with the 
trainees in each unit, talks over the various 
problems which are likely to arise in the 
course of finding jobs, and discusses with 
them the employee-employer relationship. 


In Colorado: 

Similarly, in Colorado the State employ- 
ment service and the national reemploy- 
ment service (in those localities where the 
former does not exist) are reported to be 
rendering excellent cooperation in register- 
ing and interviewing the trainees. Inter- 
viewers are reported to be frequent visitors 
at the training centers and to be keeping in 
touch with the trainees in order to be able 
to place them intelligently. 


In Minnesota: 

All girls who take the W. P. A. household 
workers’ training courses in Minnesota are 
placed through the State employment or re- 
employment offices. A confidential rating 
sheet is sent by the teachers to the employ- 
ment offices the day before the girls complete 
their courses. It is understood that wherever 
W. P. A. training courses are in operation 
in Minnesota there has been a noticeable 
change for the better in wages for the house- 
hold employees. 
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In the District of Columbia: 


The supervisor of the household workers’ 
training program in the District of Columbia 
states that the District of Columbia Public 
Employment Center has been of great assist- 
ance in the selection of girls for the training 
courses by supplying a list of names of indi- 
viduals eligible for the course. During the 
course of training, representatives of the 
center have conferred with the supervisor in 
regard to the policy and standards to be 
followed in placing the girls. All girls com- 
pleting the courses in the District of Columbia 
are registered with the District of Columbia 
Public Employment Center for placement. 


In Utah: 


The State director of the Division of 
Women’s and Professional Projects for Utah 
reports that all girls are required to register 
with the National Reemployment Service 
before they complete their courses. All 


placements made up to June 30, 1936, were 
effected through this agency. When pro- 


spective employers call at the centers for girls 
they are referred to the National Reemploy- 
ment Service, which does the actual place- 
ment in all cases. 


In California: 


The director of the Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects for the State of 
California reports that the cooperation of the 
Service has been threefold: 

(1) It makes a survey of its active file for 
girls and women available for training. 

(2) It permits the use of its files by a 
representative of the W. P. A. program for 
the selection of prospective candidates. 

(3) It aids in the interpretation of the 
program to prospective employees and 
employers, cooperates with employer com- 
mittees, registers trainees, and interprets the 
communities’ special needs in household 
employment. 

Approximately 40 percent of the California 
placements have been made by the California 
State Employment Service. 


In Illinois: 

The director of the Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects for Illinois reports 
under date of July 3, 1936: 


In Illinois it is planned that all girls certified and all 
placements will be registered in the State employ- 
ment service. Requests for trained waitresses are 
not accepted at the training centers but are referred 
to the service division of the State employment 
service, 

In each of the State employment service offices thus 
far contacted one person on the staff has been dele- 
gated with the handling of girls trained under the 
household workers’ training program. The person in 
each State employment office who is directly respons- 
ible for household placements as well as the office 
manager is contacted at the time a center is con- 
templated in a city. 

The household workers’ training program 
started in Chicago last March under the 
sponsorship of the Illinois State Employment 
Service. In addition to providing office 
space and securing a supervisor the Illinois 
service helped to lay plans for a working 
program by making available for study 100 
of its most recent “‘order cards.” 

‘For the first time in the history of domes- 
tic service in the United States”, the report 
of the director of the Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects states, “‘a relation- 
ship between the labor market and a voca- 
tional program seemed possible. A basis was 
at once established for a constructively prac- 
tical venture. Without a knowledge of the 
labor market and the intelligent cooperation 
of the Employment Service in placing girls 
certified it is obviously hopeless to try to 
develop a satisfactory training program. 
Happily for the training program in Illinois, 
the relationship with offices outside of 
Chicago has also been one of enthusiastic 
and whole-hearted cooperation.” 

As a result of advisory council and subcom- 
mittee meetings, plans have been discussed in 
Chicago for building up an employment case 
record file to be kept in the Illinois State 
Employment Service office. The file will 
contain diagnostic reports from the teachers 
of students while in training, their health 
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records, and recommendations from em- 
ployers. 

The public employment offices in Florida, 
New Jersey, New York City, Ohio, and 
South Carolina have not to date participated 
very actively in the selection or placing of 


trainees. 


Private Placements 


EFLECTING the continued efforts of the 
R public employment offices throughout 
the country to place job seekers at work with 
private employers, placements in this field 
increased to nearly 130,000 during August. 
With 433,588 place- 


As of July 1, 1936, a total of approximately 
3,000 young women had enrolled for the 
W. P. A. household worker’s training courses. 
Approximately 25 percent of them had 
received certificates of proficiency in the 
subjects completed and had been placed. 
The remainder were still in training. 


Increase in August 


year, while in August 1934 private placements 
declined 9.5 percent from the previous month. 
Improvement in private placement results 
was widespread. The 41 services reporting 
increased totals in August were located 
throughout the whole 





ments of all types re- 
ported for the month, 
the volume of accepted 
referrals in other fields 
was well maintained. 
A moderate increase 
occurred in the volume 
of new applications. 
General increases in 
the active file were also 
reported. In most 
States these increases 
were relatively small; 
increases in certain 
drought States, how- 
ever, were of major 


topped July’s. 





PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


This is the first time in 2 years 
that August private placements have 


Private placements for August 
1936 were 23.5 percent higher than 
the level for August 1935. 


Two out of every three of the 
private placements were made by 
State employment-service offices. 


There were 75.4 percent more 
public placements made this August 
than were made in August a year 
ago, although there was a 7.3 per- 
cent drop from the July 1936 total. 


country and not con- 
centrated in any single 
region. 

Greatest relative 
gains were shown by 
offices of the National 
Reemployment Serv- 
ice. A net gain of 
29.6 percent over July 
was indicated by the 
services for which com- 
parable reports were 
available, compared to 
an increase of 4.4 
percent for the State 
employment services. 








volume. 

During August 128,353 placements of 
workers with private employers were 
reported, a volume 23.5 percent above the 
level for the same month 1 year earlier and 
10.7 percent above the total for July. The 
increase in August over the July volume is in 
contrast to the movement in the 2 previous 
years. Placements made in August 1935 
were slightly lower than the July volume that 


Gains were reported 
by 27 of the 37 Reemployment Services for 
which comparable figures were available. 
Among the State organizations, 14 of the 
36 Services with comparable reports showed 
increases. Despite the greater relative gains 
of the National Reemployment offices, two out 
of every three private placements during 
August were made through facilities of the 
State employment services. 





PRIVATE PLACEMENTS INCREASE 














EACH COMPLETE FIGURE REPRESENTS 10,000 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AUGUST PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 
COMBINED SERVICES 








Placements in public employment num- 
bered 242,603, a decline of 7.3 percent from 
July. This total is 75.4 percent above the 
volume reported in August 1935, and has 
been exceeded in only 3 months during the 
period since July 1, 1933. The term “public 


placements” covers employment on any 
nonrelief, prevailing-wage work conducted 
by or for a public body. Included are non- 
relief work projects and regular construction 
work of local, State, or Federal govern- 
mental units and employment in_ these 
organizations themselves. Placements with 
contractors operating on public works are 
also included in the public classification. 

Placements on security-wage employment 
increased moderately during August to a 
total of 62,632. 

New applications were received during 
August from 381,264 job seekers not previ- 
ously registered with the Employment Serv- 
ice. This is a decline of 2.4 percent from 
the total reported in July. 

At the end of August the registrations of 
6,804,922 active job seekers were in the file 
of the public employment office, an increase 
of 1.5 percent for the month. The four 
States showing the greatest percentage in- 
crease in active file were in the drought area, 
in relative order being South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa. 


These States also experienced some of the 
largest declines in private placements re- 
ported during the month. 

Offices of the Employment Service made 
27,626 placements of veterans during the 
month, 6.0 percent more than in July. In- 
cluded in this total were 5,482 placements in 
private gainful employment, 26.2 percent 
more than the number of such placements in 
July. Placements of veterans in_ public 
employment numbered 18,856. This total 
maintained the level of the previous month, 
whereas the total number of nonveteran and 
veteran placements combined in this type of 
work declined 7.3 percent from July. In 
August 3,288 placements of veterans on relief 
works jobs were reported, a gain for the 
month of 14.6 percent. New applications 
were received from 14,150 previously unregis- 
tered veterans in August, 24.3 percent more 
than in July. The active file of veterans, on 
the other hand, declined 1.9 percent to 
375,442. 

A summary table indicating the principal 
operating totals of the Employment Service 
during August appears on page 16. This 
table also shows the portion of the national 
totals accounted for by each of the operating 
branches of the United States Employment 
Service, the affiliated State employment 
services, and the National Reemployment 
Service. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AUGUST 1936 












































| ComMBINED SERVICES VETERANS 
Aanavery | Percent of Percent of 
| Number change Number change 
| from July from July 
ee aan 
3 1 
No io Lia in cua wan kaacatinn oes | 381, 264 —2.4 14, 150 +24. 3 
SE rei Luke Gace ansia sage ssh s 433, 588 —.5 27, 626 +6.0 
NEE Ne a ala i 1 Ae inh Nn STARA hats arte het 128, 353 +10. 7 5, 482 +26. 2 
ES Sa es ne nh Sate ah a othe 242, 603 —7.3 18, 856 +0 
sae Ol legal oT a are Sel aig 62, 632 +7.7 | 3, 288 +14. 6 
CM ene hire errors Ieee a ie ues Atle os | 6, 804, 922 +1.5 275, 442 —1.9 
| | 
ee : I eee ae , — 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES imenen 
AcTIVITy Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 
of of of of 
| Number change | United Number change | United 
| from States from States 
July total July total 
| 
ee | | 219, 139 —iZ 57.5 162, 125 —4.9 42.5 
Total placements... . 02.06.6500 | 226, 977 +1.7 52.3 206, 611 —2.6 47.7 
Ee i ong kiss Sis ewe en 85, 863 +4.4 66. 9 42,490 | +29.6 a3. 4 
Ne rie occ cle s aciclaca dks aos | 108, 879 —3.1 44.9 133,724 | —10.5 55. 1 
Me eon ce, rds cs ce 32, 235 | +12.6 51.5 30, 397 +.6 48.5 
Active file. ................ eee eee, 3, 526, 097 +.5 51.8 3, 278, 825 +1.9 48. 2 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS—COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, AUGUST 1936 






























































New Ap- PLACEMENTS | AcTIvE 
STATE PLICA- FILE 
TIONS Total Private Public Relief 
CS re 4, 902 6, 694 388 4, 546 1, 760 104, 255 
PNM re cl oon audiciniidiareays Sle 1, 996 ye 1, 033 1,725 159 30, 628 
| AMI. . os caevesessccss 4, 482 7, 391 1, 674 3, 579 2, 138 86, 274 
CS re 30, 988 41,575 21, 209 19, 901 465 226, 654 
CBORD SG 6c ool bie eisieenieies 4, 907 4, 252 1, 866 2; 159 227 TI, Si 
ConmmestOUl. ..cscsiwissnes 3,551 3, 830 1, 767 1, 997 66 58, 379 
RMN S555 eseca ais aed Seeree 893 1, 767 1,035 702 30 10, 978 
SEE ren 4, 041 5, 375 1, 440 3, 408 527 66, 693 
Ng iF weacnderendnda 11, 314 5, 967 2, 114 3, 782 71 123, 782 
MMR ee vex-asats tiara sevstsreieuet 2, 634 4, 677 | 702 2, 423 1,552 19, 777 
a aides gusto 23,650 | 24,926 12, 563 10, 387 1, 976 396, 429 
NE coe mated wide | 10,014 10,111 | 4,033 5,917 161 188, 466 | 
RMA Seyret 2 cro galeain whim Sra | 11, 444 10, 070 2, 570 7,246 | 246 14,557 
NG ir ie cn hie xa ae | 8, 416 7,760 | 1,014 6,466 | 280 94,000 | 
BIN. ciicnienn ce ceces | 3, 986 4,782 | 1,355 3,139 | 288 144,274 | 
Louisiana................. | 6, 301 3, 286 592 2,683 | 11 94,003 | 
RNG ee caine talo ore as 1, 059 2, 089 131 1, 478 480 28, 975 
0 Ser 2; 537 2, 999 579 1, 961 459 93, 509 
Massachusetts............. 5, 034 3, 868 1, 134 2, 251 483 311, 946 
0 era 11, 858 13, 394 2, 589 7, 529 3, 276 195, 254 
a 9, 134 13, 701 3, 983 8, 605 1, 113 145, 399 
Rs ikscixe sua nwweh 6, 306 5, 720 79 4, 558 1, 083 104, 101 
if ee 12, 206 10, 412 1, 737 7, 363 1, 312 255, 487 
aise aan weak 5, 389 7, 432 763 4,575 1, 794 34, 079 
MEA or Caicos Sens 1, 3557 6, 615 563 5, 797 255 49,111 
jo eee eee 705 1, 642 234 1, 342 96 4, 740 
New Hampshire...........| 1, 534 2, 490 294 1, 016 1, 180 27, 457 
er 10, 560 8, 179 5, 187 1, 593 1, 399 241, 622 
WNeW'DEEKICO..... 6 secs ccks 1, 686 3, 431 1,055 2, 132 244 52, 604 
NT RE 65 a SR wrawneal 22, 048 29, 615 11, 314 14, 592 3, 709 524, 225 
North Carolina............ | 7,788 10, 712 3, 884 6, 551 277 110, 902 
North DakotM............. | 8,353 4, 959 1, 190 3, 318 451 57,906 | 
Reece ak Semianes 27, 220 25, 755 10, 148 10, 447 5, 160 361, 771 | 
eee eee 5, 637 5, 852 1, 425 3, 943 484 159, 405 
CR rib vac wei hee kax es 3, 590 6, 308 1, 607 4, 439 262 76, 443 
Pommepivenia. ..........55. 21,.eFo 32, 023 3, 633 11, 476 16, 914 1, 066, 362 
Mitode Tdland’...........%. 858 738 305 214 219 49,719 
South Carolina. ........... 3, 551 4, 706 921 3, 396 389 93, 025 
South Dakota. ..........4. 5, 182 3, 546 506 2, 705 335 48, 085 
fo eee ee 6, 417 7, 004 1, 285 5, 265 454 185, 009 
CO re 14, 163 28, 990 5, 452 20, 905 2, 633 223,122 | 
RE idan wn bt aot eon 1, 782 4,191 1, 526 2, 627 38 26,273 | 
fs a a ee ae 1, 243 2, 289 312 1, 766 aut | 11,341 | 
ee ee eee | 5,231 8, 425 2, 634 5, 420 371 | 76, 277 
Washington............... | 4,743 8, 307 1, 227 5, 769 1,511 | 94,523 
ge 5, 964 4, 597 941 3, 582 74 118, 947 
CR as wexksoavanwes | 16, 310 12,118 4, 137 2, 989 4, 992 136, 451 
i fivnsrs esx eens | 2, 079 3, 986 456 2, 381 1, 149 10, 016 
District of Columbia... ... . | 2, 968 2, 415 1, 759 588 68 34, 115 
United States......... | 381, 264 433, 588 128, 353 | 242, 603 62,632 | 6,804, 922 














1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, AUGUST 1936 

















| 
iii, | PLACEMENTS | 
STATE PLICA- | | ACTIVE 
| TIONS | : | : , | Fie 
| Total | Private | Public Relief! 
| | | 
| | | | | 
eee ae ee 55 | 2,069 501 | 37, 767 
Serer 910 | 1,195 | 622 | 473 100 12, 902 
California................| 24,319 | 29,380 14,894 | 14,227 259 181, 466 
OO ee rere 2, 245 1, 404 629 670 105 45, 890 
PENIS nn coe Ss pees 2, 822 2,671 | 1,434 1, 206 31 43, 914 
DS SS eee er ae 893 1,767 | 1,055 702 30 10, 978 
EEE ere 4, 041 5,375 | 1,440 3, 408 527 66, 693 
ois Cayaee 1, 493 2, 638 344 1, 282 1,012 8, 921 
NE cis eke pula SNe 18, 036 18, 696 10, 629 6, 505 1, 562 280, 707 
Serre rere | 10,014 | 10,111 4, 033 5,917 161 188, 466 
DS ci wean scionuas 11, 444 10, 070 2, 578 . 7, 246 246 74, 557 
Kansas (not affiliated)...... 1, 097 1, 671 631 979 61 23, 844 
ES ETE | 6, 301 3, 286 592 2, 683 11 94, 003 
Massachusetts............. | 2,812 | 2,252 992 1, 057 203 142, 601 
Ng uid eae | 4,257 6, 207 2,766 | 2,860 581 78, 134 
reer Tree | 5,870 | 3,974 | 1,326 | 1,911 737 95, 841 
Ee eee | 4,420 | 3,652 | 321 | 3,224 107 35, 438 
dies cursinkcinin ws | 521 | 1,044 186 825 33 3, 232 
New Hampshire........... | 816 | 1, 001 156 555 290 15, 020 
IN ois cscs viens | 10,560 | 8,179 5, 187 1, 593 1, 399 241, 622 
New Mexico.............. 835 1, 367 181 1, 047 139 26, 347 
I roca sien eVis ees | 14, 486 18, 027 10, 026 6, 910 1,091 268, 396 
North Carolina............ 7,788 | 10,712 3, 884 6, 551 277 110, 902 
eee 1,733 681 486 136 59 7, 646 
Ne ails any x AS 21, 354 17, 658 6, 876 5, 790 4,992 238, 547 
I occa renncenes 1,414 | 1,646 825 659 162 27, 419 
Pc tvakdeeadesssenss 2,181 | 3,048 644 2, 274 130 | 51, 264 
POMOURUINIDUI sis 55 <5'5 505 18,696 | 18,732 | 2,574 5, 942 10,216 | 650, 000 
Rhode Island............. 772 | 625 | 254 165 206 | 45, 488 
South Dakota............. 4, 841 3,239 | 397 2, 534 308 44, 078 
ee eer eT 2,993 | 3,346 | 871 2, 349 126 68, 019 
Re rr 4,385 | 9,482 1, 083 7, 643 756 83, 503 
ne ard ligt ks in a ah 1,243 | 2,289 312 1, 766 211 11, 341 
RR eat iaciexaicidack | 822 | 1,632 | 1,083 522 27 | 11, 267 
ee | 1, 162 1, 028 299 727 2 | 24, 654 
Nn oweincwenvede | 16,310 | 12,118 4, 137 2, 989 4,992 | 136,451 
nei hunn wane e's | 925 | 1,734 | 322 895 517 | 4, 664 
District of Columbia... .... 2, 968 2,415 | 1,759 | 588 68 | 34,115 
United States....... | 219,139 | 226,977 | 85,863 | 108, 879 32,235 | 3,526,097 


| 





1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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Te PLACEMENTS 
STATE PLICA- ACTIVE 
TIONS : — ; FILE 

Total Private Public | Relief! 

Veer errors 3, 542 4, 069 333 2,477 | 1,259 66, 488 | 
0 eee 1, 086 1,722 411 1, 252 | 59 17, 726 
CNS. 6, wads + etaens 4, 482 7, 391 1,674 | 3,579 | 2,138 86, 274 
re 6, 669 12, 195 6,315 | 5,674 206 45, 188 
EET a 2, 662 2,848 | 1,237 | 1,489 122 31, 682 
Connecticut............... 729 1,159 | 333 | 791 35 14, 465 
NS 5 os nhanpnwen 11, 314 5, 967 2,114 | 3,782 71 123, 782 
Ni: cccgk xs a bPKLERE SE | 1,141 2,039 | 358 | 1,141 540 10, 856 
ak piped y pu svnlh 5, 614 6,230. | 1,934 | 3,882 414 115, 722 
NR cn cn eradinndanats 7, 319 6,089 | 383 5, 487 219 70, 156 
INE. 6. bie sae OsuRReEE 3, 986 4,782 | 1,355 3, 139 288 144, 274 
ic onc acai Maria 1, 059 2,089 | 131 1, 478 480 28, 975 
Marvlend.......6ssaccn.. 25 2,999 | 579 1,961 | 459 93, 509 
Massachusetts............. 2, 222 1,616 | 142 1,194 | 280 169, 345 
Nias cs ky Lax rene | 11, 858 13,394 | 2,589 7,529 | 3,276 195, 254 
er eee | 4,877 7, 494 | 1, 217 5,745 | 532 67, 265 
Mississippi................ | 6, 306 5, 720 79 4,558 | 1,083 104, 101 
na I os 6, 438 411 5,452 | 575 159, 646 
i ciicn'n awe b ads | 5, 389 7,132 | 763 | 4,575 | 1,794 34, 079 
EEL OTOL | 2,917 2, 963 242 | 2,573 148 13, 673 
ESS OT OR OPN 184 598 48 | 487 63 1, 508 
New Hampshire........... 718 1, 489 138 | 461 890 12, 437 
New Mexico.............. 851 2, 064 874 | 1,085 | 105 26, 257 
I ocr renvawaee 7, 562 11, 588 1,288 | 7,682 | 2,618 255, 829 
North Dakota............. 6, 620 4, 278 704 3,182 | 392 50, 260 
err b ins vex dls 5, 866 8,097 | 3,272 4,657 | 168 123, 224 
Ra 5 oo iedsiennas 4, 223 4, 206 600 3,284 | 322 131, 986 
Raine ysis ale hale anahoietets 1, 409 3, 260 963 2, 165 132 29, 119 
Pennsylvania.............. 8, 577 13,291 | 1,059 5,534 | 6,698 416, 362 
Rhode Island............. 86 113 51 49 | 13 4, 231 
South Carolina............ 3, 551 4, 706 921 3,396 | 389 93, 025 
South Dakota: .......6066. 341 307 109 7? } 27 4, 007 
| J ee ee 3, 424 3, 658 414 2, 916 328 116, 990 
= Serre rrr 9, 778 19, 508 4, 369 13, 262 1, 877 139, 619 
ere 1, 782 4,191 1, 526 2,627 | 38 26, 273 
RG 6 chai cee dian 4, 409 6, 793 1,551 4, 898 344 65, 010 
Washington............... 4,743 8, 307 1, 227 5, 769 1, 311 94, 523 
West Virginia............. 4, 802 3, 569 642 2, 855 72 94, 293 
IN si icadcvesznxe 1, 154 2, 252 134 1, 486 632 5, 352 
United States....... 162,125 | 206, 611 42,490 | 133,724 30,397 | 3, 278, 825 

| 























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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